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DOWN  ON  THE  FARM 


"The  farmer  does  not  have  to  know  muchlf  - 
Aside  from  knowing  how  to  milk,  shock  wheat,  ^. 
play  obstetrician  to  a  Jersey  cow,  train  a  dog,  put 
together  a  binder,  fan  grain,  build  a  load  of  hay  or  " 
a  wheatstack,  judge  weather,  start  a  balky  horse,  <«■- 
operate   a  gasoline  engine,  repair  general  ma- 
chinery, string  fences,  fiddle  clover-seed,  trap  rats, 
splice  rope,  build  sheds,  butcher  hogs,  prepare  • 
apple-butter,  prune  trees,  vines,  and  bushes,  keep  % 
fruit,  plant  corn,  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  garden 
truck,   sow  wheat,   oats,   barley,   millet,   buck-"' 
wheat,  and  timothy,  pick  seed-corn,  cull  hens,"«c 
treat  a  heifer  for  a  rotten  hoof  with  butter  anti- 
mony  or  a  horse  for  the  colic,  harness  a  horse,    j 
fertilize  a  field,  pull  stumps,  shingle  a  roof,  watch 
the   markets,   breed   livestock,   weld   a   brokei 
shaft,  whittle  out  a  new  wagon  spoke  or  whiffle-    i 
tree,  operate  some  20  different  kinds  of  machines,    j 
run   a  radio,   and   stand   off  the  lightning-rod    1 
salesman — he  doesn't  have  to  know  more  than 
the  average  young  man  could  learn  in  20  years 
of  intensive  training." — Jake  Falstaff,  in  Come 
Back  to  Wayne  County. 
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Suggestions 

-    for  Safety  Instructors  of 
U.  S.  Crop  Corps  Workers 

/"T-'he  U.  S.  Crop  Corps  will  be  a  "land  army" 
/  of  3,500,000  volunteer  seasonal  farm  workers! 
That  is  the  goal  for  1943.  This  help  is  needed  if 
"American  farmers  are  to  produce  the  food  needed 
here  at  home  and  abroad.  Many  of  the  volunteers 
will  be  men,  women,  and  high-school  boys  and 
girls,  inexperienced  in  farm  work. 

Because  these  folks  will  be  unacquainted  with 
the  hazards  of  farm  work,  this  booklet  has  been 
"prepared  as  a  guide  to  the  instruction  of  Crop  Corps 
workers  in  safe  farming  practices.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  list  all  hazards.  Those  mentioned 
are  merely  illustrative.  Discussion  should  be 
adapted  to  local  conditions  and  broadened  with 
local  experience. 

The  discussions  must  also  be  adapted  to  the  age, 
sex,  and  previous  farm  experience  of  the  prospective 
workers  and  to  the  types  of  farm  work  they  will  be 
expected  to  do.  If,  for  example,  the  workers  are  to 
be  employed  in  picking  fruit  from  trees,  the  safe  use 
of  ladders  should  be  emphasized .  Many  will  work 
in  the  fields,  especially  on  truck  farms;  for  them, 
proper  care  to  avoid  excessive  sunburn  should  be 
stressed.  If  they  are  to  do  haying,  they  will  also 
need  to  be  shown  just  how  to  handle  pitchforks  and 
how  to  avoid  accidents  connected  with  horses  and 
machines  used  in  haying.  If  they  are  to  be  em- 
ployed on  general  farm  work,  they  will  need  to  be 
carefully  trained  in  the  safe  performance  of  all  farm 
tasks.  If  their  work  will  involve  lifting  and  carry- 
ing boxes  and  heavy  objects,  they  will  require  very 
specific  training  in  how  to  avoid  strain.  Such 
training  should  be  adapted  to  the  age  and  strength 
of  the  worker. 
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The  instructor  should  bear  in  mind  the  special 
accident  hazards  involved  in  the  employment  on 
farms  of  inexperienced  boys  and  girls,  and  should 
adjust  accordingly  the  type  of  training  he  gives  to' 
this  group. 

In    general,    no    inexperienced,    nonfarm    child 
should  be  employed  in  farm  work  unless  he  is  af  ~  " 
least  14  years  old,  is  in  good  health,  and  is  physu  . 
cally  large  enough  and  strong  enough  for  the  work 
he  is  expected  to  do.     In  addition,  inexperienced* 
young  workers — say  those  under  18  years  of  age — 
should    not    be    expected    to    handle    dangerous 
machinery  or  to  perform  any  especially  dangerous'  ~  I 
farm  tasks.     Young  folks  under  this  age  are  likely  , 
to  be  venturesome,  curious  about  machinery,  and 
reckless  about  taking  needless  risks  even  when  they-  - 
know  there  is  danger  of  accident.     For  these  very 
reasons  they  should  not  be  employed  at  work  in 
which  the  accident  hazard  is  particularly  serious-- 
even  for  experienced  adults. 

Especially  should  children  under  16  years  of  age 
be  kept  away  from  tractors  and  dangerous  farm*-' 
machinery.     Machines  and  tractors  are  primarily 
designed  for  the  use,  and  adjusted  to  the  height  and  1 
weight,  of  grown-up  men  skilled  in  farm  work;"-' 
they  are  not  intended  for  half-grown,  inexperienced, 
boys  and  girls  whose  judgment  is  immature.     Both 
manpower   and  machines   are   best   conserved  by 
adapting  the  work  to  the  age  and  experience  of  the 
worker.  I 

The  following  information  is  prepared  in  the  * 
manner  in  which  you,  as  the  instructor,  may  wish  _ 
to  present  it. 


Farm  Accident  Toll 


Both  farmers  and  members  of  the  Crop  Corps 
must  realize  the  dangers  that  await  them  at  every 
turn;  dangers  which  may  hinder  them  from  doing  . 


their  share  toward  producing  food  for  victory. 
Accidents  are  all  too  common  on  our  American 

Jfarms. 

In  the  Army,  it  is  estimated  that  several  extra 

'men  are  required  to  attend  one  wounded  individual. 
An  injured  farmer  or  helper,  in  addition  to  being 
taken  away  from  his  work,  requires  attention  that 
otherwise  could  be  used  for  producing  food. 

As  many  man-days  are  lost  every  year  through 
farm  accidents  as  would  be  required  to  produce  an 
average  annual  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States. 

'Condition  Yourself 
for  Farm  Work 


i  A  football  coach  never  puts  a  green  team  on  the 
field  expecting  them  to  perform  like  veterans.     He 

-»  wants  his  men  well  conditioned  for  their  jobs,  able 
to  handle  the  ball.  As  a  "green"  farm  hand  you 
can't   possibly   do    the   work    of   an   experienced 

-  person.  You  must  learn  to  coordinate  your  muscles. 

.Even  for  such  jobs  as  milking  or  handling  a  pitch- 
fork, you'll  call  into  use  many  muscles  you  never 
knew  you  had.  These  muscles  must  be  hardened 
and  toughened  for  the  responsibilities  that  are  to 
be  thrown  upon  them. 

As  an  emergency  farm  worker  you  won't  be 
expected  to  do  as  much  work  as  experienced  men 
and  women.  Those  of  you  who  try  to  keep  up 
with  your  employer  probably  won't  last  long  on 
the  job.  Over  the  long  pull,  you  will  be  able  to 
provide  a  farmer  with  more  help  if  you're  con- 
servative with  your  early  efforts. 

From  a  safety  angle,  those  of  you  who  condition 
yourselves  for  your  work  will  be  more  alert  and 

"*  less  likely  to  be  injured. 


Clothing 


Farm  work  calls  for  wearing  clothing  as  nearly 
fitted  for  the  job  as  possible.  Because  of  the  ease 
with  which  they're  always  catching  in  something, 
floppy,  loose-fitting  clothes  are  out  of  order. 

Women,  particularly,  must  be  careful  on  this 
score.  House  dresses  aren't  as  suitable  for  most 
types  of  farm  work  as  special  work  slacks  and 
coveralls. 

It  is  important  that  you  wear  a  suitable  hat  or 
other  head  covering  as  protection  against  the  sun. 
Wear  comfortable,  low-heeled  shoes.  Open-toed 
shoes  aren't  suitable  for  women  doing  farm  work. 
Neither  is  jewelry.  That  caution  also  applies  to 
men  in  the  habit  of  wearing  rings. 

Most  of  you  Crop  Corps  workers  will  be  anxious 
to  keep  your  hands  looking  well.  Generally 
speaking,  gloves  are  helpful  for  this  purpose,  but 
under  certain  conditions  they  may  increase  the 
danger  of  hand  injuries  and  should  therefore  be 
worn  with  caution.  There  are  preparations  on  the 
market  that  may  be  applied  to  the  hands  before  a 
job  is  started  which  helps  preserve  their  soft,  clean 
appearance.  It  goes  without  saying  that  long 
fingernails  aren't  practical  for  farm  workers. 

Lifting  and  Carrying 
Without  Strain 

Improper  methods  of  lifting  and  carrying  can 
cause  severe  injury  to  back  or  abdominal  muscles. 
If  the  following  principles  are  carefully  followed, 
injury  and  excessive  fatigue  can  be  prevented: 

1.  When  lifting  from  a  low  level  keep  your 

back  straight,  bend  your  knees  and  lift. 

2.  Never  lift  while  in  an  awkward  position. 

3.  Be  sure  you  have  good  footing. 
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4.  Try  the  load  first.     Do  not  jerk  on  it.     If  it 

is  beyond  your  strength,  get  help. 

5.  When  lifting  with  another  person  make  sure 

you  both  lift  at  the  same  time  and  let  the 
load  down  together. 

6.  Wipe  grease  or  oil  from  your  hands  before 

lifting. 

Blisters,  Bruises, 
and  Cuts 


Your  skin,  the  day  you  report  for  farm  work,  will 
undoubtedly  be  tender.  Chances  are,  blisters  will 
develop  before  you  hardly  know  what's  going  on. 
Your  skin  also  will  bruise  easily.  You'll  be  lucky 
if  you  get  away  without  at  least  a  few  minor 
scratches. 

Don't  treat  these  injuries  lightly.  They  become 
serious  if  infection  sets  in. 

Blisters  should  not  be  opened  unless  so  located 
that  pressure  will  cause  them  to  break.  In  that 
case,  paint  the  surface  of  the  blister  with  a  mild 
tincture  of  iodine,  and  open  on  opposite  sides  with 
a  sterile  needle.  Press  the  blister  with  the  needle 
to  force  out  the  liquid.  Treat  the  two  openings 
with  iodine.  While  working,  keep  the  injured 
area  covered  with  an  adhesive  compress. 

Sunburn  can  be  extremely  painful  and  may  even 
keep  you  off  the  job.  Acquire  a  tan  as  gradually  as 
possible.  If  you  are  sunburned,  give  the  sore  spots 
the  same  care  you  would  other  burns.  If  the  burns 
are  serious,  see  a  physician.  Avoid  heat  exhaus- 
tion caused  by  overexposure  to  the  sun.  Drink 
plenty  of  cool  water — but  not  ice  cold.  When 
you're  extremely  warm,  drink  water  slowly.  Add- 
ing a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water  will 
help  replace  the  salts  lost  through  excessive 
perspiration. 

Give  scratches  first-aid  treatment  promptly. 
Follow  directions  provided  with  your  first-aid  kit. 

Consult  a  physician  as  soon  as  possible  about  all 
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deep  cuts.     Be  certain  no  tendon  has  been  injured. 
This  is  extremely  important. 

You'll  find  the  hands  of  many  farmers  covered 
with  scratches,  abrasions,  and  minor  wounds. 
Knives,  axes,  sickles,  scythes,  tin  cans,  broken 
wire,  all  may  be  responsible  for  wounds.  You'll 
find  many  farmers  negligent  of  their  care  of  these 
injuries.  That's  why  so  many  carry  permanent  - 
disabilities  of  one  kind  or  another.  If  you  have  an 
injury,  look  after  it  at  once.     You'll  never  regret  it. 

Suggestion  to  instructors:  If  possible,  make  the 
standard  Red  Cross  course  part  of  the  training  of 
emergency  farm  workers. 

Around  the  Farmstead 


Avoid  broken  steps  on  ladders  or  stairways.     They 

may  lead  to  broken  arms  or  legs.     Help  your  em- 
ployer repair  them. 
Pick  up  loose  boards,  particularly  if  there  are  nails 

showing.     Stepping  on  a  nail  may  cause  serious 

injury,  possibly  lockjaw. 
Assist  the  farmer  to  remember  not  to  leave  ladders 

leaning  against  buildings.     Ladders  fall  easily 

in  the  wind. 
Use  the  right  kind  of  ladder  to  pick  fruit  from 

trees.     Always  place  it  in  a  firm  position  and 

move  it  frequently  so  you  will  not  run  the  risk  of 

falling  by  reaching  too  far. 
Splintered  and  wired  ax  handles  are  unsafe.     The 

ax  may  fly  off,  or  the  hand  may  become  scratched. 
Avoid  the  use  of  weakened  or  frayed  ropes.     Call 

them  to  the  attention  of  the  farmer. 
Use  care  when  helping  to  store  lumber,  shafts,  rods, 

sickles,  and  similar  equipment  overhead.     The 

law  of  gravity  is  always  in  force. 
A  jackknife  is  a  handy  farm  tool.     But  be  sure  to 

whittle  away  from  your  body. 


Keep  your  hands  away  from  moving  belts .  It  takes 
very  little  to  throw  your  hand  into  a  pulley. 

If  you  help  pull  stumps  or  move  other  heavy  loads 
with  a  tractor,  keep  your  distance  from  the  cable 
or  chain.  They  sometimes  break  and  snap  with 
terrific  force. 

A  fall  through  the  haymow  floor  can  be  very  pain- 
ful. Offer  to  help  your  farmer  friend  patch  any 
dangerous  holes  that  you  may  find  in  the  hay- 
mow floor. 

Never  enter  a  silo  unless  the  circulation  of  fresh  air 
is  good.  Otherwise,  it  may  be  full  of  dangerous 
gas. 

If  you  find  old  uncovered  wells  or  pits,  help  cover 
them  so  as  to  remove  a  hazard  to  your  safety  and 
to  that  of  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

It's  best  to  keep  off  ladders  unless  you  have  to  use 
them  in  your  work.  If  you  must  climb,  hold  on 
to  the  sides — not  the  rungs. 

You  may  be  asked  to  hold  a  post  while  the  farmer 
uses  a  sledge  or  post  maul.  Before  you  do,  be  sure 
the  sledge  or  maul  is  fastened  firmly  to  the 
handle. 

Pick  up  tools.  Hang  up  forks,  rakes,  and  hoes. 
They  can  be  the  cause  of  serious  accidents  when 
improperly  placed. 

Help  repair  doors  and  gates.  Keep  them  closed  or 
fastened  open.  Loose,  swinging  in  the  wind, 
they  are  a  source  of  danger. 

Your  mouth  wasn '  t  made  for  holding  nails .  If  you 
slip,  injury  can  happen  suddenly. 

After  you  finish  using  cutting  tools,  hammers, 
screw  drivers,  and  pliers,  return  them  to  the  tool 
box  or  bench.  They're  safer  there,  and  will  be 
available  the  next  time  they're  needed. 

Silos  and  windmills  weren't  built  for  sightseeing 
towers.  If  you  must  climb  either,  do  so  with 
extreme  caution.     Use  a  safety  belt  or  rope. 

Never  smoke  in  barns,  around  gasoline,  or  in  ripe 
grain  and  hay  fields.  Avoid  carrying  loose 
matches  in  your  pockets. 

Falls  from  ladders,  haymows,  haystacks,  wind- 
mills, and  roofs  account  for  thousands  of  acci- 
dents.    To  be  safe,  always  watch  your  step. 


Machinery 


Modern  farm  machinery  has  changed  the 
picture  of  agriculture  from  what  it  was  20,  or  even 
10,  years  ago.  More  work  than  ever  before  is  being 
done  by  machines,  improved  by  safety  engineers  to 
include  the  latest  safety  devices.  Belts,  flywheels, 
pulleys,  and  gears  have  been  enclosed  wherever 
possible. 

Although  machines  have  been  improved,  they 
continue  to  cause  a  large  number  of  farm  accidents. 
And  now,  during  the  war  emergency,  many  old 
less-safe  machines  will  be  back  in  use,  increasing 
the  possibility  of  accidents.  When  inexperienced 
emergency  workers  are  added  to  the  picture,  a  real 
problem  develops. 

Tractors 

Tractors  are  popular  with  the  farmer  because 
they  enable  him  to  do  his  work  quicker,  easier,  and 
in  a  more  efficient  manner.  Although  much  care 
has  been  given  to  increasing  the  safety  of  tractor 
operation,  many  lives  are  lost  every  year,  and 
many  more  people  injured  through  accidents  in 
which  these  machines  are  involved.  Certain  parts 
cannot  be  completely  safeguarded  without  inter- 
fering with  the  accessibility  and  efficiency  of 
operation. 

Most  farmers  will  be  reluctant  to  trust  inex 
perienced  help  with  the  operation  of  their  tractors. 
Sometimes  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  do  so. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  you,  as  emergency 
workers,  be  aware  of  the  dangers  connected  with 
tractor  operation. 

First  of  all,  be  sure  the  farmer  shows  you  exactly 
how  his  particular  model  of  tractor  operates.  If  it 
is  started  by  cranking,  remember  that  many  arms 
and  hands  have  been  injured  because  the  farmer 
failed  to  keep  his  thumb  on  the  same  side  of  the 
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handle  with  his  fingers,  or  forgot  that  it  isn't  safe 
to  spin  the  crank.  When  a  tractor  kicks,  it  packs  a 
terrific  wallop. 

Tractors  were  designed  to  be  operated  by  only- 
one  person.  Hitching  a  ride  on  them  is  therefore 
dangerous. 

Many  tractor  accidents  occur  when  the  operators 
attempt  to  turn  too  sharply  and  at  too  high  a  rate 
of  speed .  Because  of  the  arrangement  of  the  wheels 
general-purpose  tractors  tip  easily.  They  also  tip 
quickly  when  driven  improperly  on  hillsides. 

Danger  is  always  present  when  any  tractor  is 
backed  into  position  preparatory  to  attaching  it  to 
a  machine.  A  person  may  be  crushed  between  the 
tractor  and  the  machine  if  he  isn't  on  the  alert,  or 
injured  when  the  tractor  is  actually  connected  to 
the  machine. 

Sometimes  a  tractor  operator,  after  sitting  for 
hours,  drives  standing  to  give  his  muscles  a  change. 
This  practice  may  prove  hazardous  for  inexperi- 
enced operators.  A  quick,  sharp,  unexpected  jolt 
might  throw  a  person  off  the  tractor,  perhaps  in  front 
of  the  wheel  or  ahead  of  the  machine  being  pulled. 

One  of  the  risky  habits  of  tractor  operators  is  the 
practice  of  adjusting  either  the  motor  or  the  imple- 
ment being  pulled  while  the  machines  are  in 
motion.  In  a  split  second  the  rear  wheel  can  catch 
and  run  over  the  driver,  and  if  that  isn't  serious 
enough,  the  machine  behind  the  tractor  will  finish 
the  job. 

A  drop  or  two  of  gasoline  falling  on  a  hot  ex- 
haust pipe  while  the  tank  is  being  filled  is  enough 
to  cause  a  serious  flash. 

Care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  overloading  or 
improperly  hitching  tractors,  especially  the  older 
makes,  as  this  may  cause  them  to  rear  and  fall 
backward  if  the  operator  is  unable  to  handle  the 
clutch  and  throttle  properly. 

Seldom  will  you  have  occasion  to  work  on  the 
tractor  motor,  but  if  you  do,  be  certain  you  know 
which  wires  to  disconnect  to  prevent  accidental 
starting — and  disconnect  them. 

The  safety  of  a  tractor  depends  to  a  large  degree 
upon  the  carefulness  of  the  operator.     Too  often  an 
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experienced  operator  gains  so  much  self-assurance 
that  he  thinks  nothing  can  happen  to  him.  That's 
the  time  accidents  happen. 

Mowers 

Because  the  work  isn't  particularly  hard,  many 
emergency  farm  workers  will  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  run  a  mower  during  the  haying  season.  They 
must  be  cautioned  that  the  mower  is  a  dangerous 
machine  and  annually  takes  its  toll  in  maimed 
arms,  legs,  and  feet. 

An  emergency  worker  should  never  drive  any- 
thing but  a  quiet  team  of  horses,  especially  if  the 
team  is  hitched  to  a  mower.  Some  horses  are 
quickly  frightened  by  the  noise  when  the  machine 
is  thrown  into  gear. 

The  mower  must  be  kept  well  oiled.  But  it 
must  never  be  oiled  while  in  gear.  The  careful 
operator  disengages  the  gears  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary to  clean  the  cutting  bar.  He  works  from  be- 
hind the  cutter  bar. 
Hay  rakes 

Farmers  frequently  turn  the  operation  of  the  hay 
rake  over  to  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  The  work  is  comparatively  easy.  But,  if 
the  lever  doesn't  work  well  or  the  operator  isn't 
acquainted  with  its  operation,  a  leg  or  a  foot  can 
be  quickly  punctured  by  one  of  the  long,  curved 
tines.  It  is  important  that  the  lever  be  lubricated 
and  kept  in  good  working  condition  at  all  times. 
The  puncture  wounds  that  hay-rake  tines  cause  are 
particularly  serious  because  of  their  tendency  to 
heal  on  the  outside,  with  infection  setting  in 
within  the  wounded  tissues. 

Drills  and  planters 

Only  infrequently  will  a  farmer  entrust  an 
emergency  worker  with  planting  crops.  However, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  practically  all 
planters  and  drills  can  become  clogged  and  that  a 
finger  may  be  crushed  or  cut  off  if  the  machine 
starts  accidentally. 

Disk  harrow,  packers,  and  harrows 

These  machines  are  used  mainly  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  seedbeds.     The  cutting  edge  of  a  disk  is 
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sharp  enough  to  cut  the  ground.  Persons  falling  in 
front  of  a  moving  disk  have  been  seriously  muti- 
lated. Pulverizers  and  packers  weigh  hundreds  of 
pounds.  The  best  place  to  work  around  one  is 
from  the  rear. 
Cultivators  and  plows 

These  machines  are  comparatively  safe.  Prob- 
ably the  greatest  danger  is  from  infection  resulting 
from  scratches.  In  stony  areas  where  plowing  is 
done  with  horses,  there  is  danger  of  falling  from 
the  seat  when  the  plow  point  suddenly  catches  a 
stone.  Most  tractor  plows  are  equipped  with  a 
mechanical  arrangement  which  disengages  the 
plow  when  it  hits  a  stone.  Use  care  when  backing 
the  tractor  into  position  and  attaching  the  plow. 
Threshing  machines  and  other  harvesting 
equipment 

The  harvest  season  is  one  of  the  busiest  periods  on 
a  farm.  It  is  one  of  the  times  when  farmers  most 
need  extra  help.  If  you  are  required  to  work 
around  binders,  threshing  machines,  and  other 
equipment,  do  so  with  extreme  caution.  Never 
oil  a  binder  while  it  is  in  gear.  The  threshing 
machine  is  an  interesting  piece  of  equipment,  but 
inexperienced  persons  should  study  it  from  a  safe 
distance. 

Corn  binders,  pickers,  shelters,  etc. 

Equipment  used  in  the  harvesting  of  corn  is  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  accidents  on  farms.  The 
common  cause  of  disaster  is  the  attempt  to  remove 
husks  from  gears  and  rolls  without  first  disengag- 
ing the  power.  No  one  can  operate  a  corn-harvest- 
ing machine  safely  without  being  constantly  on 
the  alert. 

Livestock 


Horses  and  mules 

Since  World  War  I,  horses  and  mules  have  dis- 
appeared   from    thousands    of    American    farms. 
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Even  so,  many  farmers  have  a  few  horses  for  odd 
jobs,  and  many  others  continue  to  do  all  their  field 
work  with  horses  or  mules.  There  are  enough  of 
them  to  be  involved  in  a  large  number  of  accidents. 

Most  horses  are  gentle,  but  they  are  temperamen- 
tal and  easily  frightened.  When  frightened,  they 
may  kick,  bite,  or  run  away.  Always  speak 
gently  to  horses.  Warn  them  that  you're  ap- 
proaching. Horses  and  mules  are  usually  har- 
nessed and  bridled  from  the  left  side. 

Never  leave  a  hitched  horse  alone.  It  may 
become  frightened  and  run  away,  endangering  the 
lives  of  all  persons  in  the  area. 

When  unhitching  a  team  be  sure  both  horses  are 
unhitched  before  leading  them  away.  Leaving 
one  tug  hitched  to  the  wagon  can  start  a  wreck. 
Develop  a  system  for  unhitching,  and  follow  it. 

Never  tie  the  reins  around  your  body,  or  loop 
them  around  your  wrists.  Doing  so  has  caused 
numerous  accidents  and  deaths. 

If  you  make  up  your  mind  never  to  trust  a  horse 
and  work  with  him  accordingly,  you'll  very  likely 
avoid  mishap. 

Cattle 

Work  around  cows  with  caution.  Speak  to 
them  so  they  know  you're  present.  Most  cows  are 
trained  to  be  milked  from  the  right  side.  Watch 
their  feet.  They  can  kick  with  a  terrific  wallop. 
Cows  are  particularly  difficult  to  work  with  when 
flies  are  bad.  Spraying  helps.  Injuries  to  their 
udders  also  make  them  troublesome. 

Exercise  caution  when  entering  a  feed  lot  filled 
with  strange  steers.  They  may  not  like  your 
appearance,  and  they  can  move  very  swiftly, 
regardless  of  their  size. 

Many  farm  people  lose  their  lives  or  are  seri- 
ously injured  by  being  gored  or  trampled  by  bulls — 
often  by  bulls  that  were  supposedly  family  pets. 
The  best  plan  any  emergency  farm  worker  can 
follow  is  to  leave  the  care  of  the  bull  to  the 
farmer.  If  you  must  assist  with  care  of  the 
animal,  always  watch  him  closely.  If  you  must 
enter  the  bull  pen,  know  how  you  can  get  out  in  a 
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split  second.  There  should  be  a  strong  ring  in  the 
bull's  nose,  and  he  should  be  handled  only  with  a 
staff. 

Other  livestock 

The  smaller  farm  animals,  such  as  hogs  and 
sheep,  also  have  their  dangerous  moments.  Always 
treat  boars  and  rams  with  caution.  The  ram  has  a 
hard  head  and  can  butt  violently.  Females  of  all 
species  are  always  ready  to  protect  their  young. 
Use  common  sense  when  working  with  them. 


Horseplay 
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On  the  farm,  horseplay  is  out  the  same  as  it  is 
on  the  Army  drill  field.  A  practical  joke  is 
particularly  dangerous  around  farm  machinery.  If 
you  ride  to  and  from  work  in  a  truck,  bus,  or  other 
vehicle,  act  grown-up.  Save  your  energies  for  the 
job  that's  to  be  done.  Never  take  chances  of 
meeting  with  an  accident  which  might  rob  you  of 
your  opportunity  to  help  provide  the  food  needed 
for  victory. 
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